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ABSTRACT 



Spain emerged from the Civil War to find her economy and military 

\ 

organization in an almost totally exhausted condition. Her government 
was a dictatorship under General Franco, and her borders were closed 
to trade and travel with the outside world. 

This period of isolation continued until 1953 when the base-rights 
agreement was signed with the United States, granting permission to the 
U. S. to build Strategic Air Command and naval bases on Spanish soil. 
These projects provided the Spanish economy with money; American ideas; 
modern construction methods and equipment; and opened the door for 
tourists and trade with other countries. The U. S. military assistance 
modernized and substantially strengthened the military forces of 
Spain. It helped the economy, by indirectly creating new industries 
to produce materials for the armed forces, it helped raise the standard 
of living for the people, and it brought about stability permitting 
Spain to reenter European and world affairs. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The United States has entered into defense and economic agreements 
with many countries, particularly since the end of World War II. 

Several bilateral agreements with Spain fall into this area, the latest 
has made Spain an ally of the U. S. in which: "... A threat to either 

country, and to the joint facilities that each provides for the common 
defense, would be a matter of common concern to both countries, and 
each country would take such action as it may consider appropriate 
within the framework of its constitutional processes."^ 

Such agreements frequenctly result in high cost military assistance 
programs which place an additional burden on the American taxpayers. 
Generally the question is raised, sooner or later, as to the need for 
the expenditure of large sums of money overseas, and whether or not it 
is in the best national interest of the United States. Many times, and 
especially in the case of Spain, the type of government in power in the 
country being helped is strongly questioned. 

The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the importance of Spain to 
the Free World, analyze the Military Assistance Program in Spain, 
determine its economic impact on the economy and life of Spain, and 
arrive at a proposed future course of action for the United States. 

The scope will be confined to the major events from the beginning 
of the Spanish Civil War in 1936 to 1953 which led to the United States 
Military Assistance Program; reasons why the U. S. pursued the program; 
the scope of assistance provided is considered; and the impact of the 



^ "United States and Spain Renew Defense Agreement," The Department 
of State Bulletin , 28 October 1963, p. 686. 
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program on the economy and per capita consumption of Spain is presented. 
Finally, the future of Spain with regard to other European countries, 
and the United States is forecast. 
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II. THE ROAD TO U. S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 



The road to the realization of United States military assistance to 
Spain was a long and dark one. It was cluttered with national upheaval, 
bloodshed, suffering and isolation of a once leading world power. The 
Spanish people who traveled this road varied in appearance and language, 
but morally and spiritually they possessed dominant characteristics 
which made them one people, much the same as their country with its 
contrasts of climate and topography, but which, nevertheless, was one 
country. What were some of the problems these people and this country 
faced? They can perhaps be better understood by examining the events 
from the beginning of the Spanish Civil War to 1953. 

A. SPANISH CIVIL WAR 

Spain has the mixed blessing of varied geography, extremes in 

climate, rich mineral wealth, and a population stemming from several 

ethnic groups characterized by the long-headed Iberian and a round- 
2 

headed Celtic. The modern day Spaniard, from his somewhat isolated 
position on the Iberian Peninsula, can see his historical influence and 
language firmly rooted in many parts of the world. However, recent 
history shows that his lot at home has been difficult: fvis country 

has been devastated by civil war; deplorable economic conditions have 
prevailed; his status in the world has been reduced to a new low; and 
disaster seems always just around the corner. Despite the many hard- 
ships and disappointments he is still proud, is able to find time to 
laugh, continues to work hard, and enjoys a happiness in his life that 



2 

Ramsey, John F., "Spain, Colliers Enclyclopedia , v. 18, p. 97-100, 
P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 1956. 
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others seek but fail to find. He has been described as . . not a 

3 

mass man easy to manipulate. He is an individual." 

The Spanish realm is 309,115 square miles in size or about as large 
as Texas and Louisiana combined. This area consists of continental 
Spain, the Balearic and Canary Islands, and the African provinces. It 
has 1,954 miles of coastline contiguous to the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mediterranean Sea. The Organisation For Economic Co-operation and 

4 

Development reports a population of 32,622,000 as of the end of 1969. 

The historical life of most countries contains pivotal events that 
significantly alter their course. Spain is no exception and "on July 18, 
1936, the Western world crossed a watershed that marked the end of one 
era and the beginning of another. A few generals in Spanish Morocco 

5 

raised the standard of revolt, and the Spanish Civil War began." 

The Republican government in power at the time was weak and unable 
to satisfy the desires of the landowners, businessmen, bishops and 
generals, or the needs of the workers and peasants. These latter groups 
had been kept in poverty and ignorance; without land to till; without 
the right to organize labor unions; to strike for higher wages and better 
conditions; to educate their children in the professions or to conduct 
their own government. Their desire and attempt to rise out of their 
plight and better their lot was the key that unlocked the door and 
caused the generals to revolt in order to crush the upsurge. ^ 

3 

Bradford, Sax, Spain in the World , p. 117, Van Nostrand, 1962. 

4 

The Organisation For Economic Co-operation and Development, 

The OECD Observer , no. 44, February 1970. 

5 

Matthews, Herbert L., The Yoke and the Arrows , p. 3, Braziller, 1957. 
6 I bid . , p. 16-20. 
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